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WITH 



OTHER POEMS. 



Our pennant glitters in the breeze. 

Our home is on the sea; 
Where wind may blow or billow flbw> 

No limits to the free ! 
No limits to the free, my boys^ 

Let wind and wave waft on ; 
The boundless world of water is, 

My merry men, our own. 



One mute farewell — one look, as where 

The blue sky meets the foam. 
Headland and isle fast fade the while, 

Then proudly greet our home! 
Through wind and wave we've hearts to brave 

The battle and the wreck; 
For Ocean is the saUor's grav^, 

His heritage the deck. 

B 
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Or be it east or be it west, 

Or to the Pole or Line, 
So, free, like sea-bird to her rest, 

Our fleet ship cleave the brine ; 
Our fleet ship cleave the brine, my boys, 

As now with stun'sails square 
And royals light she seems to quit 

Her element for air. 



Cheerly checrly, my merry men, 

For merry men are we ; 
From sun to sun still roving on, 

As the breeze that wafts us, free. 
As the breeze that wafts us, free, my boys, 

My merry men and true. 
Where wind may roam or billow foam. 

Our TOtive land — ^Adieu! 
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van MXTDKu or avbums. 

L 

The Morn is up — with cold and dewy eye 
Peeps like a Vestal from her cloister forth 
In blushing beauty ; the grey Peaks on high 
Lift her old altars, in the clear blue north. 
Man's long have crumbled — blended with the eartb 
Of them that rear'd them : and from each high-place, 
Where every God in turn hath found a hearth^ 
Nature sends up her incense and her face 
Unveils to Him whose shrine and dwelling are all 
space. 



II. 



Morn hush'd as midnight — save the Bee's wild hum J 
Or Lizard rustling through the unshorn grass; 
Faint sounds, but startling — for 'tis one wide tomb, 
And still we pause and ponder as we pass. 
Here Desolation is, and Empire was! 
No stone, however rude, but seems to wear 
Some trace of mind, as we withold our pace 
Where turf and temple blend their dust, and share 
The spirit of the spot — the dreams of things that were. 



in. 

DwelEngs of Gods and moouments of men. 
All, wherein power and glory plac'd their tnistr 
A wreck, a name, as they had never been. 
Of some, the winds hare strewn the ranish'd dust ; 
And some beneath the gathered rubbish mst 
Where the weed rustles and the waves retire; 
Untomb the tomb — remove the earthing crust— 
ijesa freshly ^rings the grass, or flaonts the briar. 
Than if iirom common mould theor rankness dut 
aspire?' 

IV. 

The bark flies on, and shuns the lonely shore, 

The bay, whos« wave seems never to have borne 

A keel, nor rippled to the dip of oar. 

But the shy sea-bird there hath found a loin 

And quiet home ; and of the plover o'er 

The hills is beard the melancholy cry. 

Yet here, theii wealth, did thronging nations pour*. 

And wafted by the winds of every sky 

Their tribute bring as to an Ocean-Dtiiy* 
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V. 



But so it is: Earth from her old lap shakes 
Cities as dust; the myriads of to-day 
To-morrow rot; the harrow comes and rakes 
The soil — ^they fertilize their kindred clay* 
But Nature bounds all smiling from decay^ 
Li^ht on the mountain, music in the wave, 
And dews with incense laden come, as they 
Were ^ther'd from no flowers that strew the grave. 
And shores by Ruin heap'd, as from a charnel-cave« 



VL 



The daylight fades o'er old Cyllene's hill, 
And broad and dun the mountain shadows fall ; 
Whence the bright stars look countless forth, as still 
Smiling upon their altars: but the tall 
Dark Cypress, like a mourner, gently bends, 
Wet with the drops of night as 'twere with tears, 
Alike o'er shrine and worshipper; and blends 
All dim and lonely with the wreck of years, 
As of a world gone by no comiog mornixig cheers. 
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There sits the Queen of Temples ;* grey and lone : 
Still, in defiance of all-wasting time. 
She looks forth sternly from her rock-built thronCy 
A vet'ran Pallas, dauntless and sublime. 
Cornice and shaft the moonbeams fsdntlj 'twine, 
Like the gone glory of the land they light, 
Whose splendor now but feebly braves decline; 
And the majestic mountains heave in sight, 
As 'twere in mockery of man's more vaunted might 



VIII 



Go thou ! from whose forsaken heart are reft 
The ties of home, and where a dwelling-place 
Not Jove himself the elements have left, 
Yon groupe of still unshaken columnsf trace ; 
The grass-grown undefin'd arena pace, 
Look on their rent though tower-like shafts, and hear 
The loud winds thunder in their aged face ; 
Then slowly turn thine eye, where moulders near 
A Caesar'st Arch, and the blue depth of space 
Vaults like a sepulchre the wrecks of a past race. 



* The FarthenoD or Temple of Minerva, 
t Ruins of the Temple of Jupiter* 
% TriumphflU Arch of Hadrian. 
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IX. 



Is it not better with the Eremite, 
Where the grass rustles o'er his airy cave* 
Perch'd on their summit, through the long still night 
To sit, and watch their shadows slowly wave ; 
While oft^ some fragment, sapp'd by dull decay, 
In thunder breaks the silence, and the fowl 
Of Ruin hoots — and turn in scorn away 
Of all man builds, time levels, and the cowl 
Awards her moping sage iin common with the owL 



X. 



Or where the Palm, at twilight's holy hour, 
By Theseus' fane her lonely vigil keeps. 
Gone are her sisters of the leaf and flower ; 
With them the /mVuf crop— earth sows and reaps* 
But these revive not : the weed with them sleeps, 
But clothes herself in beauty from their clay 
And leaves them to theii^ slumber ; o'er them weeps 
Vainly the Spring her quickening dews away. 
And love as vainly mourns, and mourns, alas ! for aye« 



* A ruintuB hermitage planted on the top tf these columof* 
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The weary spirit that forsaken plods 
The world's wide wilderness, a home may find^ 
Here, mid the dwellings of long banish'd Gods, 
And thoughts they bring, the mourners of the mind. 
Well was the Boy^God painted fledg'd and blind, 
Whose torch is fann'd by woman's fickle sigh ; 
And Hope,^ with bud no rip'ning leaf enlwin'd^ 
And wing that ever wav'd, as it would fly: 
Glory and pride and power — ^their wrecks around 
me lie. 



XII. 



There is a small low cape ; there where the moon^ 
Breaks o'er the shatter'd and now shapeless stone.f 
The waters, as a rude but fitting boon,t 
Weeds and small shells have like a garland thrown 
Upon it ; and the waves' and winds' low moan 
And cricket's plaint and sighmg grass, are heard 
To come upon the stillness, like a tone 
Remember'd. Here, by human foot unstirr'd. 
Her seed the thistle sheds, and builds the Ocean-bird.. 



* The Hope of the Grecian Mytholoi^— — H winged Figure holding a 
half-blown flower. 

t Ruins of the tomb of Themittocleff. 
Xlu reference to hia oaval exploita. 
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XIII. 

Lurks the foul toad, the lizard basks secure, 
Within the sepulchre of him, whose name 
Hath scattered navies like the whirlwind. Sure^ 
If aught Ambition^s fiery wing may tame, 
'Tis here. The web, the spider weaves, where Fame 
Planted her proud but sunken shaft, should be 
To it a fetter — still it springs the same. 
Glory's fool worshipper! here bend thy knee 
The tomb thine altar-stone thine idol Mockery. 



XIV. 

A small grey Elf, all sprinkled o'er with dust 

Of crumbling catacomb, and mouldering shred 

Of banner and embroider'd pall, and rust 

Of arms, time-eaten monuments, that shed 

A cankerM gleam on dim escutcheons; where 

The groping antiquary pores to spy — 

A what ? a name — perchance ne'er graven there ; 

At whom the Urchin, with his mimic eye 

Sits peering through a skull, and laughs continually. 
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And at his side a Phantom ever struts 
But 'tis enough: Athense's towers in view, 
n^were vain, 'twere worse, to mock the pride that roots 
Itself into our nature. Though it drew 
The angels down, man's spirit never flew 
But at its bidding, as the meteor springs 
From fens that breed the pestilence. Renew, 
Might of old dajs, your youth ! the trumpet rings 
And Battle plumes his shaft and Victory her wings. 



XVI. 

The night wears late ; and, from her ancient bower^ 
Owl chaunts to owl her sad and desolate hymn; 
And the stars look like spirits: and the hour 
And place — as now the moon her waning rim 
1/Vicbdraws from Heaven and the meteors shower 
All silently on high their vapoury light — 
Descend, with something of a spectral power,. 
Upon my spirit ; tor I stand where Night 
Ruin and Solitude, speak, but of vaniah'd miglit. 
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XVII. 

The might of Greece ! whose story has gone forth. 
Like the eternal echo of a lyre 
Struck by an Angel, to the bounds of earth ; 
A marvel and a melody : — a fire 
Unquench'd, unquenchable. Castalia's choir 
Mourn o'er their altars, worshipless, or gone: 
But the free mountain air they did respire 
Hath borne their music onward, with a tone 
Shaking earth's tyrant race through every distant 
zone. 

XVIII. 

Here let me pause, and blend me with the thingH 
That were : the shadowy world that lives ho more 
But in the bean's cherish'd imaginings, 
The mighty and the beautiful of yore ! 
It may not be : the mount the plain the shore 
Whisper no living murmur — voice or tread ; 
But the low rustling of the leaves, and roar 
Of the dull ceaseless surf; and the stars shed 
Their light upon the flower whose beauty mocks the 
dead. 
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XIX. 

Alas for Greece ! the beautiful, but lone 
Dethroned Queen. All desolate she stands. 
Dropping her tears upon the time-worn stone, 
Whose legend dimly tells, when her free bands 
Wrested from Kings their sceptres ; and with hands 
Red with the blood of conquest, on her shower'd 
All glittering the gold of subject lands. 
A Cybele of demi-Gods, her tower'd 
And haughty head she rear'd, she spoke, and nations 
cowerM. 



XX. 



land of the free of battle and the Muse ! 
It grieves me that my first farewell to thee 
Should be tny last: that, nurtured by the dews 
Of thy pure fount, some blossoms from the tree 
Where many a lyre of ancient minstrelsy 
Now silent hangs, I pluck'd, but faiPd to rear. 
As 'tis^ a chance-borne pilgrim of the sea 
I lay them on thy broken altar here, 
A passing worshipper but humble and sincere. 



-."^ 
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** Safe fiom the bar the pulpit and the throaty 
** And touched and sbam'd bj ridicule alone.*' 

Porx. 

When Judas first we saw among; us come 
And scape the halter he deserv'd at home; 
'Twixt want, and every other ill but shamey 
His black skin hung so loosely on its frame. 
He scarcely seem'd a thing of blood and breath, 
And with the timid might have pass'd for Death. 
At sight so strange the mastiff fear'd to bay, 
The superstitious crossM himself to pray, 
Mothers snatch'd up their squalling brats and fled. 
And some there were untimely brought to bed; 
And bludgeons warn'd him from each bolted door, 
Was never seen such earthly shape before! 
A knack at cringing, just enough of wit 
To hide the scoundrel in the hypocrite; 
A countenance of bronze, whose only flush 
Was that of malice, guiltless of a blush; 
At length procur'd him, not his true desert 
And usual drubbing, but a meal and shirt. 
A knave by chance was wanted, and to pass 
For such he only had to show his face : 
For Providence had kindly planted there 
Something that plainly told the world, beware! 
To preaching next our Judas made pretence, 
And never wanted words though always sense; 
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Laugh while je may ! ere night I fear 

Your blossoms will be shed. 

'Twill grieve me in my early walk 

To come and find you dead. 
So weary of a life unstaid. 
So long Pve watch'd you, flowers, so long 
At morning and the even-song 

Ye in my path have play'd 
Like younger sisters, that I feel 
A sadness o'er my spirit steal 
At parting, and could almost pray 

"We might together pass away. 
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("Written <U JUmeria^ Spain.) 



'Tis a bright morn as yoii may see 

In the merry month of May;, 
Earth ocean sky— one mighty soul 
Of gladness animates the whole— ^ 
The very peaks look gay ! 

The mountaineer he sings of war^ 

Of battles lost or won ; 
And there's a girl, in some old lay 
Of tovPj I ween tells cunningly 

The story of her own. 

A thing all lightness life and glee; 

One of the shapes we seem 
To meet in visions of the night, 
And should they greet our waking sight 

Imagine that we dream. 

A shape of lily, eye of jet, 

At once both dark and bright; 

Locks a gay kerchief half sets free 

Rejoicing in their liberty^ 

Fair shadows ting'd with lights 
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A cheek whereon the sunny clime 
Its brown tint gently throws; 
Gently, as it reluctant were 
To leave its print on thing so fair, 
A shadow on a rose. 

Singing as you a bird may hear 

For very happiness: 
For thoughts are her's whose words are song, 
A joyful and thick -coming throng 

That she may not repress. 

She stops looks up— -what doth she see ? 

A flower of crimson dye. 
Gay daughter of a brighter earth, 
A Lady with fair hand sets forth 

Upon a bs^lcony. 

High leaning from a window forth, 

From curtains that half shroud 
Her maiden form, with tress of gold, 
Aqd brow that mocks their snow-white fold. 
Like Dian from a cloud. 

A stately gaudy plant, such as 

Befits a Lady's bower, 
In climes where Chivalry hath shone ; 
A sunset in the mind — a gone 

But Diot forgotten power* 
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Nor flower nor Lady fair shfc sees, 
That mountain girl — but dumb 
And motionless she stands, with eye 
That seems communing with the sky— 
Her visions are of home. 

That flower to her is as a tone 

Of some forgotten song; 
One of a slumbering thousand struck 

From an old harp-string — but once woke 

It brings the rest along. 

She sees, beside the mountain brook. 

Beneath the old cork-tree 
The toppling crag, a vine-thatch'd shed, 
Perch'd, like the eagle's, high o'er-head. 

The home of liberty. 

Sister and mate — they may not from 

Her dreaming eye depart; 
And one J the source of gentler fears, 
More dear than all, for whom she wears 

The token at her heart. 

The rivulet, the olive-shade. 

The grassy plat, the flock— 

Nor doth her simple thought forget 

Haply the little violet 

That springs beneath the rock. 



And hence her eye is diniy her cheefc 

Hath lost its livelier hue, 
Her song hath ceas'd, and motionless 
She stands-— an image of distress — 

Strange what a flower can do! 
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And here two thousand fought three hundred fell 

And fifteen thousand fled ! of these remain 

The three^ where Barney laid them — ^they sleep well. 

Of th% fifteen^ part live to run again; 

And part have died of fevers on the brain 

Potions and pills — fell agents! but the worst, 

As Sewall in his pamphlet^ proves^ is thirsU 

To see the blushing grape sparkle like dimples^ 
In Hebe's laughing cheek, and yet^ alasl 
As 'twere an extract of the vilest simples. 
Catnip or hoarhound, let it stand or passl 
But all this comes from drinking out of glass i 
Hide the red lustre in a pewter pot, 
The eye at least will not become a sot* 

And General Winder, I believe, is dead, 
And General fblank) retir'd to learned ease 
Posting a ledger. He has exchang'd the bed 
Of Fame for one of feathers, and the fees 
Of war for those of trade; and where the trees 
Shook at his voice, alPs still, as ere began 
The fight, for when it did, they cheer'd and — ^ran. 
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All save old Handspike and his crew : they stood 
Drawn up, one coolly buttoning his breeches, 
Another his cheek helping to a quid 
Of purser's pigtail; no long windy speeches. 
For valour, like a Bishop, seldom preaches. 
They stood like men prepar'd to do their duty, 
And fell as they had done it — red and smutty* 

Peace to their ashes ! men I still have found, 
Though sadly look'd on by us land -bred people, 
High-souPd, warm hearted. True it must be own'd 
They've no great predilection for a steeple 
And too much for a bottle. But the ground 
Strongest in tares is so in wheat; the sod 
May flower, as here, whose very earth is blood. 
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SOXItti 

Fill not for me the cup with wine, 

It sparkles like thine eye; 
For me no wreath of roses 'twine, 

They breathe but of thy s^h: 
But pledge me in Oblivion's wave. 

And I will drink to thee: 
And let the v^^reath, you weave me, of 

A sleepy fragrance be. 

Of night-blown poppies weave the wreath, 

With dews of Lethe wet: 
For though 'tis sweet to think of thee, 

Twere sweeter to forget. 
It is not wine that can efface 

Thy image from my brain; 
But pledge me in Oblivion's wave, 

And I the cup will drain. 



"*-•- 
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The daylight fades along the sea, 
And with it, fly my thoughts to thee; 
Fly, like the sea-bird to her nest, 
To the green islands of the west : 
How can 1 watch that light the while» 
Nor think of thy faint farewell smile ; 
Nor turn me from the waste before 
Of foaming waters to that shore. 
My spirit's home — O dear to me! 
Fof diere remembrance dwells with thee^ 
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Lady, till thefe I bade farewell, 
I little deem'd remembrance o^er 
One feeling would regret to dwells 
At parting from my native shore. 
But who may on thee gaze, nor feel; 
Feel, with a sigh, the hope were vain^ 
The wish, that time or change should steal 
Thy Image, from the heart and brain. 

And yet 'tis not with joy I gazte 
On one so innocent and fair; 
Pity looks forward to the days 
Of blighted hope or wasting care. 
Sure, there are things that we regret 
Were born — if not in youth to die; 
We would prolong their stay, and yet 
Feel that their home is in the sky. 

Lady, I go where roams the Bee 
Forever on through summer skies; 
And Isles are sprinkled o'er the sea 
Like remnants of a Paradise. 
But what are scenes — the mind may dress 
Yet nature fairer paints — to me? 
Skies fruits and flowers — their loveliness 
Will but remind my heart of thee. 



^t jt. 
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Will but remind me with a sig^ 
Of hours as inBocent as thine; 
A half-regret, that they, since I 
May not recall them, e'er were mine* 
Our ship flies fast, a sdngle star 
Shines on her dark and troubled way; 
And such thine image, lone and far^ 
Along the path of memory* 
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l%e time is gone, forever gone, of happinMi Oft 

earth ; 
Afid S(Hae in wine a solace find» and some in 

song and mirth ^ 
The spirit of my lighter hours and kinder tfaoagltti 

is one 
On whom to look is still to love, and love hot 

her alone. 



Her cheek still shows the ^blowing Rose-«^» Aeifir 

cately o'er 
The kiaves that spread, ^dxete ^till is shed ^iM 

tint unspied before ; 
Atid each the feirest seems, md yet, like Apill 

jBlowers, when past. 
There comes some new and gentle hue more 

lovely than the last. 



Her faintest tone is beard alone mid many sweet \ 
and he 

That is a stranger to her words is so to me- 
lody : 

For from her lips in song they come, as you, at 
morning hour, 

A bird may see for very glee spring warbling from 
a flower. 
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An eye whose light is much too bright for sadness, 

soft for mirth ; 
Where still some gentle feeling tells the moment 

of its birth. 
You do not blend her image with the shapes of 

earth but Heaven ; 
Or if not, with imaginings to which their hu^s 

are given. 



The Being of a world all fair — that Poetry has 

stor'd 
With pictures of all lovely things by Memory 

ador'd : 
A health to Her! for had a soul like her's the 

Tempter tried, 
Earth still ^ Paradise had been, and &i^e, iifi 

fairest bride. 
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HOHCI or TBB 7AXB.V BAAJUmil. 



It is the hour when Sprites have power, 

A merry crew are we ; 
The Cock crows soon — so follow the moon, 

And let the breeze come free : 
Bring blast from mountain, flood from glen. 

Bring qpper and bring nether. 
Till air and ocean have but one motion^ 

And let 'em roar together ! 



Ha, bravely done! a merrier tunc 

Was never pip'd by wind ; 
The waters, like a cataract. 

Come foaming on behind : 
One Sprite, go, damp the day-star lamp, 

I have borrow'd the ship but till mom ; 
One up to the moon — go, Elf, and with 

A cobweb, stay her horn. 



* Foanded on an old Naatical •uperitition* 



More haods! one Fairy 's diring now 

For the small pearl, stnd one 
In chase of the Gold-fly bestrides 

The slant beam of the Sun ; 
And one, the knave, has pilfer'd from 

The Nautilus his bcrat, 
And takes his idle pastime where 

The water-Iillies float. 



And one is battling with the Owl, 

And sooth, ere morn, I ween, 
He'll need the old Monk's feathery cowl, 

Such night hath never been ; 
And one is with the glow-worm's lamp 

Lighting his Love to bed — 
The lagging tricksy Sprites — go Elf, 

And see them hither sped. 



Haste ! hither whip them with this end 

Of spider's web — be brief! 
The mast bends like a reed, and soon 

It will be time to reef; 
At every bound the waters flash 

In thunder from her prow ; 
And, like a bird, she scarcely seems 

To touch the white wares now. 
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Hilloah'^more bandsr fbs we must make 

A thousand leagues ere morn; 
Blow! wind; till not a crested wave 

Leap from the deep Unshorn.; 
Blow — sweep their white tops inta oust^ 

As memly we roam. 
Till the wide sea one bright sheet be» 

One sheet of fire and foam. 



The bomed Moon will soon go down, 

And then our course is up ; 
Our Frigate then the cockle-shelly 

Our boat the bean-flower cup. 
More hands more bands ! Haste ! hut ry ! £lve» 

From thicket lake and swamp, 
We'll dash the waters in her face 

Till they put out her lamfu 



Ha, here they come, skimming the foam 

And dripping through the spray. 
Like water sprites; a gallsutter crew 

There was never, blaek, white^ or grey: 
Bring blast from mountain, flood firom glen, 

BrHig upper and bring nether. 
Till air and ocean have but one motion^ 

And fet 'em roar together! 



K. 
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fiut look ! the Moon — O for a spell 

To staj her setting horn ! 
Hist! Fairies, hist! she fades like mist 

In the dewy light of morn. 
Our course is run, our work is done, 

A thousand leagues ere day — 
Shout shout ! a merry peal ring out 

And wake the churls — away! 



SSB BOATMLAJPII XnOBT-AOWCl. 

Sink Star and Moon, the watchfires soon 

Kind hands will light, and list! 
Faint voices come, as dimly show 

The headlands through the mist. 
There's tempest in yon cloud, and see, 

The rain-drops, from it now 
The thunder shakes, ripple our way, 

O row, then, brothers, row! 

The night wears late, and tower and rock 

Along a rough sea throw 
Their shadows darkly down — but look! 

. The calm bay shines below. 
The watchfires shine, and voices kind 

Come through the mist and foam ; 
O sweet ! when weary, wet, to greet 
The cheerful light of home. 
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{To M B ■ , Jesuit, St, Inigoes, Md.) 



Eespecit Sir : 

I take why whistle 
To blaw ye aflf a short epistle ; 
I hae a stem o' rude Scot's thistle 

I sometimes croon ; 
Though faith ! a mortar and a pestle 

Were mair in tune. 

Ne doubt ye think it strange indeed 
I write as if ayont the Tweed ; 
But then in case I wad na heed 

Their Pictish claver, 
There 's somey ye ken, my lug wad screed> 

An' slight my favor. 

I trow ye 're gettin unco cheer ; 

Ne brainless, ^^bletherin blellums" near,^ 

like some — I winna name 'em here ; 

C'Twad soil my verse ;) 
An' yet, amaist I dread to spier,^ 

For fear ye 're warse^ 



i think I aee you draw your whittle, 
Toledo true io size an' metal, 
Ad* sittiu o'er a reekin kettle 

O' gude fat shells,* 
Fast ply betwixt *em and your throttle. 

Until it swells. 

The thoughts of Enghndf in your head, 
Some luckless night ye'll leave your bed, 
An' by some whim (''twere like ye) led, 

Or reverie, 
Ye'll tak a skiff, I muckle dread, 

An* put to sea. 

I wad the anchor now were weightn 

An' G n an' mysel were gaein ; 

1 wot I wad be busy prayin 

For breezes fair; 
If syne to scape frae bile an' brayin, 

Ne matter where. 

Your catecumens are progressin, 

Ne langer now for bas an' dressin 

They lell their beads and con their lesson. 

Like ony nun ; 
An' Clootiet clausely they '11 be pressin, 

Before they 've done. 
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With him mysel I sometimes meet, 
But pass him by, or cauldly greet ; 
Yet aften time^ before I weet 

He gies a paw; 
I eye askance his cloven feet. 

An' look awa, 

Escap'd frae metaphysic night 

I foUow'd lang some meteor light; 

Till reason amaist tint her sight— ^ 

Ye set me straight: 
But och! 'tis ten to ane I yet 

May tak the gate; 

I was by nature like a ruin, 
Or picture o' Salvator^s doin; 
Straunge, moody, gloomy, ever brewiii 

Of ills to come. 
But now, though ne for mickle shewing 

Pm seldom grum* 

Commen me to your Rev'rend brither, 
Heaven ne clip soon his mortal tether, 
An' gie him grace, an' hand togither 

His kail and flock ; 
Then, howe'er Clootie claw and blether, 

He'll bide the shock. 
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I mark'd him weell ; plain, void of art, 
Politeness comin frae the heart, 
An eye, sma, keen, as ony dart. 

To ken what 's what. 
An' mony a trick, before ye part, 

I'll wad he 's at. 

My blessings on your ain kind head ! 
May ne thorn spring where'er ye tread; 
Hearen shower its mitres on your head, 

An' spare your life, 
I had amaist forgat, an' said 

Your weans and wife. 

But now I recollect mysel, 
Nonsense, if lang, can ne'er be well ; 
My rhymin folly syne I quell. 

An' just hae breath, 
To say, subscripsi huic ■ i^ 

An' yours till death. 
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MOOaiMB mmSKM, (spaiv.) 

What dost thou here, thou lovely Flower 5, 

The Beautiful and Brave 
Are silent now in this lone Tower, 

Go! wither o'er their grave. 
Wall rent and moss-grown turrets moan^ 

And weed-clad arches sigh : 
For thee too sadly deep the tone 

That speaks of timos gone by. 

Go! twine thee with the Ivy-plant 

That decks the brow of Mirth :; 
The lonely Images that haunt 

These halls, are not of earth. 
The voice of song hath with the wind 

Of other times pass'd on; 
And thou art left to bloom behind 

In loveliness alone. 

The spider and the weed attire 

Thy place of revelry; 
The broken battlement thy lyre, 

Woke by the night-wind's sigh;. 
All all but thee, the spring in thy 

Gay dress to joy awakes, 
All all of life and loveliness, 

The ruia'd tower forsakesv 
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TO A MBA-rotiirxi. 



(Bay of Vourla^ Turkfty.) 



As now thy solitary flight 

I faintly trace on high ; 
A speck, a mist that melts in light, 

Upon the sunset sky: 
Seen from that lone and dizzy height, 
The dwindled forest to thy sight 

Shows like a shrub ; the glen 
Like one of all its many flowers; 
Mountains like mole-hills, peaks like towers. 

And sure, like emmets, men. 

tligh, higher still, till the gone sun 

Gleam on thy passing wing, 
A star — as now the shadows dun 

Come down, I. see thee spring. 
But thou hast reach'd thy height at last, 
And the sure path, by instinct trac'd. 

Now clearly canst espy ; 
To stream or lake, of reedy shore. 
Where haply thou hast built before. 

And heard thy ducklings cry. 

There choose thy mate, and nurse thy brood; 
Nor hawk nor man molest 
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Thy quiet haunt, till on some eve, 
Like this, they quit their nest. 
I would I had thy wing, with one 
True mate like thee to wander on; 

It were a diistant bourne 
Indeed, I would not pass, to scape 
Some, I'll not name, in human shape- 
But not, like thee, return. 

Lone bird ! a happy lot hast thou, 
An empire kings might ejivy: now 

Pitching thy reedy tent 
By summer cove or lake; now high. 
In company with Liberty, 

A winged emigrant. 

A free blithe wanderer of air, 

Of joy or grief thou tak'st no care, 

Save of the passing one. 
The future, past, alike unspied, 
All memory would vainly hide. 

And fear, as vainly, shun. 

The graves, beneath thy passing wing, 
Of former mate or nursling bring 

No tear into thine eye ; 
Nor pausest thou, to gaze upon, 
And feel them shadow forth thy own, 

The wrecks of days gone by. 
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Temples and Palaces of old/ 
That we cross Oceans to behold , 

Are but as dust to thee. 
And more, since to thy downward view 
The eternal mountains dwindle to 

A speck, why should they be! 



Tambougri !* Tambourgi ! 

We gather and come 
From the hills to the sea 

At the call of the drum; 
Timari the summons 

Returns from her glen, 
And the Hunter of Rhodope 

Shouts from his den. 

The Sultan we serve, 

But were never his slaves; 
Wild-men of the mountain — hold 

Lords of the caves! 
But we've sworn not a Cossack 

The Danube shall ford, 
And the oath of an Amaut 

Is true as his sword. 



* Drummer. 
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Then light up, brave sons 

Of the mountain! your fires, 
And pledge me a cup 

To the blood of our sires; 
From the hills of old Macedon 

Free it has flow'd, 
A red stream — ^and who 

Hath the torrent withstood. 

Go! ask, where the Volga 

The Euphrates flows. 
Where his sands roams the Arab 

The Cossack his snows, 
" Have ye heard of their deeds ?*^— 

They will speak of the flock 
The maiden led captive, 

The tower storm'd and rock. 

The Pacha we follow, 

The men of Erimee 
Will quail, when his far-floa^^g 

Horsetails* they see. 
Since the Djour of the East 

Saw the crescent unroU'd, 
There was never a lead0P 

More skilful and bold. 

^Standards of the Pachaf^ 



We hare promis'd the Maiden, 

Of gems, for her hair, 
The brightest the daughters 

Of Ismail* wear ; 
Of gold and of rubies 

A bright, blushing store, 
Should blood dim their lustre 

She 'II prize them the more. 

Fair Captives we he promis'd, 

To tend in her bower; 
T'or sad, must her thoughts be, 

And heavy the hour, 
Till our blades gleam once more 

Through the glen, and she know 
They were wrung from the grasp 

Of an Infidel foe. 

By the Danube they at, 

Each secure in her home, 
Li^q^ Rose in its covert — 

They dream not we come; 
But sopn we'll convince them, 

Our swords when they eye, 
What 'ti^for their lovers 

Those swords to defy. 
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Ltet the watchfilres blaze high! 

To-morrow we fight ; 
In the grave there is slumber-^ 

Song, revel, to-night! 
One full cup at parting 

Then arm for the fray, 
The drum sounds its war-note-*- 

Up, arm and away ! 

Tambourgi ! Tambourgi ! 

Thy larum hath woke 
The bands of Chimari, 

The morning hath broke. 
Yon sun, ere he sink 

O'er thy hills Temiswor, 
Shall greet us as victors. 

Or greet us no more. 



>*- 
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Tekmachus. 

Goddess, a life of pleasure and 

Of ease is not for me, 
A Hero's son — and therefore do 

I look forth OB the sea. 
No! would my bark were bounding high- 

A bubble on the wave! 
Toil is no hardship, to the free^ 

Nor peril, to the brave^ 

Calypso* 

What is the Glory yoii* pursue f 

A prize still sought in vain; 
A name — ^a vapour Falsehood gilds^ 

Boru of a heated brains 
A Star, that seems to rest upon 

The hill-top it shines o^er; 
But as we cliaib, is found ta ber 

As distant as before. 

Telemachus. 

The Glory that you speak of is 
But shame, in fair disguise; 

A vapour as you say — ^a sliade 
That as we follow flies : 



f. 



>■■ 
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But not the Olory I pursue ; 

Though, but by hardship won 
And peril, as the Eagle soars 

Through tempest to the sua. 

Calypso* 

O foolish boy ! son of a sire 

Wrongly reputed wise: 
Go! seek him, wretch, if yet alive. 

The SGom of earth and skies. 
The Heaven pledg'd to him I now 

As freely pledge to thee; 
No farther roam, but make thy home 

With pleasure, here, and me. 

Telemacfius* 

My thirst of Glory to assuage 

Think not, or soul disarm: 
Birds of weak wing may brook the cage, 

The Eagle braves the storm* 
Cro! quaff the grape, the garland braid-^ 

It fits a brow like thine ; 
The stone my pillow, turf my bed, 

I tear it, here, from mine. 



J 
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There were two willows, that beside the do« 

Of the old mansion of his boyhood grew ; 

A weeper one, and one of sturdier growth. 

And he had wander'd long, and Nature sought 

In all, but chiefly, her untrodden haunts, 

With an un weaned fondness^; shunn'd his kind. 

And smitten with her naked loveliness, 

Sought her by forest, cataract and dell. 

O'er ocean and the isles. For they to him 

Were things of old affection ; things that stamped 

Indelibly their image on his soul. 

Haunting him stiil, through solitude and crowds, 

Through grief and joy, like thoughts of early love. 

He had storM liis mind too with ideal shapes; 

The grand and beautiful, the dark and bright. 

Lovely and terrible — all airy things 

That Fancy moulds, and hides, like pictured saints. 

In Memory's cell. The Ruins of old days — 

The skeletons of Empire's cemetery — 

Had glar'd upon him ; fittest to inspire 

Thoughts deep and unforgotten : And yet ne'er 

Saw he in all his wanderings to compare — 

Felt or imagin'd — with the quiet hours, 

He spent, an idle boy, beneath the shade 

Of those two willows. And he sees them still, 

Visible, tangible, to his mind's eye ; 

As when iu spring they put forth their greea leaves, 
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Scenting the air with balm, and echoing te 
The hum of noon -tide bee. Shall he once more 
Behold them but in fancy? — breathe their air? 
Will it have power to heal the wounds the world 
And time and sorrow have inflicted ? Never ! 
Those wounds will never heal; and those same 

Willows, 
His aged, early, and remember 'd friends, 
Have gone, where I must go, to feed the worm. 



(Written for a friend J) 

Bright are your skies! 

No lovelier bend 
O'er the blossoms and fruits of the year ; 

And if Freedom e'er stepp'd 

On this planet — this den 
Of brute and his keeper — 'tis here. 

But the spirit from tyrants 

Hath nothing to fear. 
In the pride of her apathy free ; 

And with little before me 

To sadden or cheer, 
Ifij dark path I trace o'er the sea« 
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( Written for the same.} 

As when the Exile, wafted far 

And friendless from his native shore, 
Sees set, at length, the northern star. 

And knows for him 'twill rise no more: 
So bids my heart farewell to all 

That lur'd me on my early wiay; 
So set the lights, so fade and fall 

Along the path of memory. 

The joys of home, the tear the smile 

Of kindred love, are not foi* me: 
Things, that the cheerful heart beguile, 

But bring despair to misery. 
'Tis as the wind breath'd o'ier a lute ; 

That rightly strung, and soft the tone: 
But broken, and the chords are mute, 

Or speak discordant sounds alone. 

No! be it mine, to roam earth, sea, 

With thoughts as restless as its waves : 
The shadow of the desert tree 

My home, the place of ancient graves ; 
The moss-grown tower — Ruin's rude lyre— 

Ihat sadly tells, as through it moan 
The winds of night, of days of power 

And revehry forever gone. 
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But whither 1 reck not — . 

E'en she hath a home, 
But, my spirit, where smiles it for thee! 

So I think not of hours 

I may never reclaim, 
The pleasures we pize not till gone; 

And ah ! too, , of years, 

Whose best feeling was shame, 
Whose worst, even Fiends might disoWB* 

Farewell, to the few 

I have reason to prize. 
To love, were too sacred a word: 

To the many, for whom 

It were vain to disguise 
The sole feeling years deeper record* 

To the home of my childhood. 

The haunts of my youth ; 
The flowers have long faded ye strew 

In the path of remembrance. 

The fruits are but ruth, 
Why then grieve, as I bid you adieil. 



i 
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Here along the grass are spread 
Violets with half-sbnt eye, 

And the Rose-bud in the shade 
Blushing sits, like Modesty. 



Hyacinth of purple hue — 
Not a dewdrop, liquid gem, 

Hath a sunbeam creeping through 
Stolen from her diadem. 



Here where flowers at noon-day drip 
On the drops of morning dine. 

Wait not for the Moon, but trip! 
Bees for pipers, dews for wine. 



BPnAPB OS A IKMI, 

How many if perchance, a vacant feye 
These lines arrest, will coldly pass them by ; 
Whose claims, though boasting of superior worth 
Souls born to think and unallied to earth, 
Com^ far less near, let Truth but draw the line, 
X^ wluit mao ou^ht to be, poor b^ute ! than thine* 
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Were the proud Race, that scorn thy humUe sleep, 
CThough there affection need not blush to weep,J| 
The epitaph except when due dented. 
That decks the turf Oblivion else would hide. 
The worm his dust would undefraoded crave, 
And scarce a stone be left to mark a grave. 



oaELXzasTTAK 8i3Ainnr. 

There's mind there's beauty in the rays, 

That darkly light thy cheek and eye ; 
The loveliness we deeply feel, 

When gazing on the starry sky. 
I would not, that a shade or ray 

Fade from the beauty of the night ; 
Or from thy cheek and eye decay, 

So deeply lovely, darkly bright. 

That downcast eye, that placid cheek, 

So softly fair^-the shaded rose — 
And low and quiet tones, but speak 

Of gentle passions, in repose: 
A mind, with God and man at peace; 

Like waters, gliding silent by, 
And blending in their quiet face 

The softer tints of earth and sky. 
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Ysoxrik 



Here along the grass are spread 
Violets with half-shut eye, 

And the Rose-bud in the shade 
Blushing sits, like Modesty. 



Hyacinth of purple hue — 
Not a dewdrop, liquid gem. 

Hath a sunbeam creeping through 
Stolen from her diadem. 



Here where flowers at noon-day drip 
On the drops of morning dine, 

Wait not for the Moon, but trip! 
Bees for pipers, dews for wine. 



BPnAPB OS A IKMI, 

How many if perchance, a vacant feye 
These lines arrest, will coldly pass them by ; 
Whose claims, though boasting of superior worth 
Souls born to think and unallied to earth, 
Come far less near, let Truth but draw the line, 
'^o what man oo^ht to be, poor brute ! than thine. 
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Were the proud Race, that scorn thy humUe sleep, 
(^Though there affection need not blush to weep,J| 
The epitaph except when due dented, 
That decks the turf Oblivion else would hide. 
The worm his dust would undefraaded crave, 
And scarce a stone be left to mark a grave. 



There's mind there's beauty in the rays, 

That darkly light thy cheek and eye ; 
The loveliness we deeply feel. 

When gazing on the starry sky. 
I would not, that a shade or ray 

Fade from the beauty of the night ; 
Or from thy cheek and eye decay. 

So deeply lovely, darkly bright. 

That downcast eye, that placid cheek. 

So softly fair^-the shaded rose — 
And low and quiet tones, but speak 

Of gentle passions, in repose: 
A mind, with God and man at peace; 

Like waters, gliding silent by. 
And blending in their quiet face 

The softer tints of earth and sky. 
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ft was a spot, that Nature seem'd, 

In the world's morning, to have dream'd; 

And then into existence brought — 

A Picture of her sleeping thought. 

Nor sound nor living sight was there : 

The thicket seemM untrod, the air 

UnbreathM, since early time; 

The Heaven foreign to the clime: 

As thither, since creation's birth. 

Had come no living^ thing of earth ; 

As never Bird, in its old shade, 

Or Bee had with an Echo play'd; 

But Blossoms there had made, and Trees^ 

A Paradise — themselves to please. 

And rocks, whereon the summer-dews 

A manj-tinted moss had sown, 

(For from the shower aloof they shone,) 

Old, craggy summits, rent, and bow'd, 

Hung o'er it, with the changing hueSf 

The stillness of a summer cloud. 

A quiet place of earth and sky, 

Whither one weary of the world might coqie,- 



■*i»« 



*Of a Marine, accidentally shot by his own musketi as we wen 
fcriomiaS Uie bland of Andros, in March of Piratttk 
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Like a grey Pilgrim to his home^ 
And Feel, 'twere happiness to die. 
Midway along the steep, unworn 
By any track, a grassy plot, 
We found with turf and vine upborne, 
And chose it for a burial-spot: 
A nook, where one wild Tree, all whit© 
With dangling moss, istood half upright, 
And looked forth like an Anchorite : 
By a spring, so still and clear, 
ft seem'd a nether Hemispherie — 
A glass, wherein a Nymph, I ween, 
Naiad, or Dryad, had been seen 
In ancient days and summer hoiirs, 
Knitting her tresses with the flowers — 
A nameless tribe, you there may see, 
With no companion but the Bee ; 
Breathing, like Nuns in silent pray'r, 
Their souls into the quiet air. 
Few but sincere the rites we paid: 
The earth, the turf — not rudely laid; 
A few green twigs of growth unknown 
Set round — a shapeless, nameless stone, 
And thrice the flashing volley woke 
The echoes; thrice rang out their knell, 
Old wood and owlet-haunted roQ^-*^ 
A last aad meet farewell. 
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Jve Maria ! Hush ! it is the hour 

When twilight fades along the dusky hill; 
There came a breath to stir the leaves, tliat shower 

Their blossoms round — and all again is stilL 
At times, from out the grove, some gentle bill, 

Or low of herd or bleat of flock, that graze 
The olive- walks, is faintly heard, or rill — 

The hour is Heaven's! and our thougths we raise 
And eyes unconsciously, and look forth prayer or 
praise. 

Ora pro nobis! Like a spirit's tone 

That gentle voice comes plaining to the ear; 
From viewless lips, and tremulous, and lone. 

And feelingly, as utter'd with a tear. 
For now the sacred Convent glide we near, 

That faintly kindleth in the twilight gleam ; 
While dark, around, th' impending mountains rear^ 

And indefinable as in a dream. 
Their rugged heights: as they did bend to hear 

The Vesper-hymn arise, and silent stood with 
fear. 

But look the rocket, in its streaming flight, 
The Pirate signal, from their summit burst, 

And strew its flickering embers on the night ! 
Such jarring scenes bath this strange land accurs'd 
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iThe hand, that murders, first to Mary signs, 
Ere from its covert leap the deadly knife ; 

£'en holy monk,* from where the Convent shines 
Upon the cliff, for gold will barter life, 

And point the distant prize though haply shun 
the strife. 

Sweet is the hour ! t6 him, that on the sea 

Far gleaming spies the solitary sail; 
Or walks remote by woods, where folds the bee 

Her weary wing, and flowers the sweets exhale 
They hoard by day, and the lone night-bird's wail 

Disturbs the echoes of the forest-wild : 
The hour, when winds are still, and stars are pale, 

And the fond mother hears her kneeling child, 
And earth and Heaven seem as once more reconciPd. 

But look ! her blush reflects the dewy air, 

Her silver girdle for the nightly chase 
As Dian belts, and from her cloudy chair 

O'er Cynthus, smiles with half-averted face 
Her farewell to the Sun, And of the racei 

Of earthy dead Creations shall we deem 
Her shining Form ? Fair Wanderer of space ! 

I may not watch the flying stars nor dream 
Thy crescent a bright bow a shaft thy silver beam. 

^Cheek Monk — a ^9jy dkfej»nt animiil from the t a tint 
I 
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SOXfO. 

(/n the manner of Suckling,) 

The stars may rise, 

But till thine eyes 
Look forth and dim their light; 

I'll swear by them, 

That not a gem 
Beams on the brow of Night : 

Then up! for sute 

Thy cheek, my Love, 
And eye for night were made; 

There's darkness in 

Their light, my Love, 
And brightness in their shade. 

The Nightingale, 

I hear his tale 
Of love — but 'tis to thee. 

For thee while sleeping,. 

The Rose was keeping. 
Her odours from the bee 

Some say it is 

Tp Her he sings. 
And some the Moon — but I, 

'Tis to the ffower 

Upon thy cheek, 

The star^ (hat's in thine eye. 






t 
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Then Lady up! 

And from thy bower 
A gentle ear incline ; 

Or speak, and I, 

As to a lute, 
Will gently list with mine. 

For who may look 

Upon thine eye, 
So like a Star, and hear 

The music of 

Thy voice, nor think 
He listens to a Sphere. 

The Planets, that, 

As sages tell, 
With silver feet along 

The Lyre of Heaven 

Dancing go. 
And time their steps to song: 

Those bright lights are 

But Woman's eyes, 
Interpreted aright; 

The music of 

That Heavenly Lyre, 
Her voice when heard at night 

Though on thy lips, 
As on a shrine, 
I kia would print a kiss; 
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« 

Jve Maria ! Hush ! it is the hour 

When twilight fades along the dusky hill; 
There came a breath to stir the leaves, that shower 

Their blossoms round — and all again is stilL 
At times, from out the grove, some gentle bill, 

Or low of herd or bleat of flock, that graze 
The olive- walks, is faintly heard, or rill — 

The hour is Heaven's ! and our thougths we raise 
And eyes unconsciously, and look forth prayer ot 
praise. 

Ora pro nobis! Like a spirit's tone 

That gentle voice comes plaining to the ear; 
From viewless lips, and tremulous, and lone, 

And feelingly, as utter'd with a tear. 
For now the sacred Convent glide we near. 

That faintly kindleth in the twilight gleam ; 
While dark, around, th' impending mountains rear^ 

And indefinable as in a dream. 
Their rugged heights: as they did bend to hear 

The Vesper-hymn arise, and silent stood with 
fear. 

But look the rocket, in its streaming flight, 
The Pirate signal, from their summit burst, 

And strew its flickering embers on the night ! 
Such jarring scenes bath this strange land accurs'd 
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The hand, that murders, first to Mary signs, 
Ere from its covert leap the deadly knife ; 

£'en holy monk,* from where the Convent shines 
Upon the cliff, for gold will barter life, 

And point thie distant prize though haply shun 
the strife. 

Sweet is the hour ! tb him, that on the sea 

Far gleaming spies the solitary sail; 
Or walks remote by woods, where folds the bee 

Her weary wing, and flowers the sweets exhale 
They hoard by day, and the lone night-bird's wail 

Disturbs the echoes of the forest- wild : 
The hour, when winds are still, and stars are pale, 

And the fond mother hears her kneeling child, 
And earth and Heaven seem as once more reconciled. 

But look ! her blush reflects the dewy air, 

Her silver girdle for the nightly chase 
As Dian belts, and from her cloudy chair 

O'er Cynthus, smiles with half-averted face 
Her farewell to the Sun. And of the race 

Of earthy dead Creations shall we deem 
Her shining Form ? Fair Wanderer of space ! 

I may not watch the flying stars nor dream 
irhy crescent a briglit bow a shaft thy silver beam. 

*€heek Monk — a YOir^ diferfint animiil from the Latin* 
I 
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(/n the manner of Suckling,) 

The stars may rise, 

But till thine eyes 
Look forth and dim their light; 

I'll swear by them, 

That not a gem 
Beams on the brow of Night : 

Then up! for sute 

Thy cheek, my Love, 
And eye for night were made; 

There's darkness in 

Their light, my Love, 
And brightness in their shade. 

The Nightingale, 

I hear his tale 
Of love — but 'tis to thee. 

For thee while sleeping,. 

The Rose was keeping. 
Her odours from the bee 

Some say it is 

T.o Her he sings. 
And some the Moon — but I, 

'Tis to the ffower 

Upon thy cheek, 
The star^ (hat's in thine eye. 
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Then Lady up! 

And from thy bower 
A gentle ear incline ; 

Or speak, and I, 

As to a lute, 
Will gently list with, mine. 

For who may look 

Upon thine eye, 
So like a Star, and hear 

The music of 

Thy voice, nor think 
He listens to a Sphere. 

The Planets, that, 

As sages tell, 
With silver feet along 

The Lyre of Heaven 

Dancing go. 
And time their steps to song: 

Those bright lights are 

But Woman's eyes, 
Interpreted aright; 

The music of 
That Heavenly Lyre, 
Her voice when heard at night 

Though on thy lips, 
As on a shrine, 
I i^ would print a kiss; 
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Or hand ; as one 
Its sister might — 

The Lily — gently press; 
Deign but a look, 
And I will swear 

The dark fringe of thine eyei^ 
A veil, thy cheek — 
A Cherub— draws 

Aside from Paradise. 



BOXntBTS. 



I. 



To a Young Mother. 

Like a new Moon with her attending Sftar, 

A budding rose beside the full blown Flower^ 
Like Music and its echo — heard afar, 

Thou, with thy Nursling, seem'st. Time hath 
small power 
O'er features the mind moulds, amd such are thine, 

All gentleness and goodness. Roses, where 
They once have bloom'd, a fragrance leave behind, 
And Harmony will linger on the wind, 

And Suns continue to lijg;ht up the air 
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Wh^n set: and thus, the Beauty will remain—^ 
A spirii whispering round a broken shrine- 
When Youth is gone, through time's and sorrow's 

stain 
Show mellow'd but not lost— that, with the trace 
Of outward favour^ blends an inward grace. 
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To R. Gibson, fon his Panorama of Quebec.) 

Painters we have — and of the Florentine 

And Flemish pencil, it has been my lot, 
To gaze on shapes — the beings that once seen 

Like sun-beams haunt the gloom of memory's 
grot; 

The shadowy Saints she worships ^pictur'd 

thought. 
Yet have I turn'd from them, and own'd the power 

Of nature ; river clear, blue sky, or grassy lap 
Where sleeps the still lake in her forest-bower ; 

Time-mantled rock, upon whose mossy cap 
The snow untouched by summer lies ; whose breast 
Against the thunder wraps its shaggy vest. 

But thou hast snatch'd her pencil; and so true 
Pourtray'd her, in her northern colours drest, 

Sombre or soft— that them in thine we view. 
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III. 



Crossing the Battle- Ground of Aboukir^ ^gVP^- 

The Moon is up ; the clouds are driving on, 

Laden with tribute for the infant Nile; 
The Stars, the Virgins that attend her throne, 

Trim their small lamps and brightly watch the 
while. 

But look around ! nor herb nor tree beguile 
The desert's loneliness; and on the shore, 

Aboukir's thundering wave untombs the pile 
Of fleshless relics, it had earth 'd before. 
Far other was the scene ! the light, the roar, 

When, like a lurid Meteor of the sky, 
Nelson's red cross unfurl'd its death-sign o'er 

The astonished Gaul ;* or Hef — whose white 
plume high 
Still like a standard lit the van of fight — 
Burst, like a whirlwind, on the Ottomite. 



IV. 



Pause t for a spirit J still pervades the spot 
Invisible but felt; and shall pervade, 



* At the battle of the Nile which was fought in this bay. 
tMurat, who here made one of his most celebrated charges. 
X Napoleon. 
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Till Dearth himself the reeking record blot 

Whose blood is incense now to his grim shade. 
"A little man, born in a little isle" — 

Like to a comet ; that first spied afar 
And in some orbless nook of space, the while 

It rushes onward, kindles from a star 
Of twinkling lustre to a sun-like flame, 
" And from its hair shakes pestilence and war" 
Firing the Firmament! to whom Kings came 

And sued as bondsmen ; at whose feet were laid 
Nations in chains; whose Eagles were display'dy 
Till Earth became a camp, and Right a name. 



V. 



The Virginia of St. Pierre^ 

She grew not up, as grows the city danfc, 
Whose blush is modesty, whose virtue pride : 

Into her lone and simple thought there came 
Nought that might bid her blush — she waS'the 
bride 

Our first sire wedded ere he fell — the side 

Of the steep mountains and the untrodden ways 
Had been her home, and the young flowers 
they hide 

Her mates: to her they had a life and gaze, 
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Their dewy drops were tears of lore and praise. 

And thus she grew, as e^ch lov'd lonely thing 
In Nature's dwelling pure and happy grows. 

To her, the Wight, sin s >rrow o'er us flings 
Was but the shade upon the hidden rose; 
The twilight fading o'er the Alpine snows. 
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Laherty. 

There is a spirit working in the world 

Like to a silent subterranean fire ; 
Yet, ever and anon, some Monarch hurPd 

Aghast and pale attests its fearful ire. 

The dungeon'd Nations now once more respire 
The keen and stirring: air of Liberty. 
The struggling Giant wakes, and feels he's free. 

By Delphi's fountain cave, that ancient Choir 
Resume their song, the Greek astonisb'd hears, 
And the old altar of his worship rears. 

Sound on ! Fair Sisters ! sound your boldest lyre, 
Peal your old harmonies as from the spheres! 

Unto strange Gods, too long we've bent the knee. 

The trembling mind, too long and patiently. 
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VII. 



Continued. 

'Tis midnight: and my lamp in this high roomi 

Antique and lonely, o'er the classic page 
Burns pale and dimly — a sepulchral gloom: 

For with the spirits of a by-gone age 
I hold communion, conjurM from the tomb. 

The elder Brutus, He, in soul the same, 
Who tore the crown from the first Caesar's brow, 
All stern of feature, stalks before me now; 

And deeply musing of Heroic fame. 
Clenches the dagger, wrapp'd within the folds-— 

The shadowy toga — gather'd on his breast. 
But look ! the veil Futurity upholds. 

And lo ! a young-ey'd Form, with Eagle-crest, 

Bursts on his eye — ^a Vision from the west. 



VIIL 

Scioi 

Pass we the peak, by sunlmer suns imbrown'd; 

The dewy glen, where, woo'd by bubbling rill, 
Unheeded Beauty strews her flowers around; 

The chapel, perch'd, like snow-flake, on the hill — 
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And lo! a spot as of enchanted ground. 

Oh God ! it is a heart-sore sight to see 
Thy fairest works by human hand defac'd. 

Look on this Garden of the bird and beef 
Its sky, its earth with Eden herbage grac'd. 
Yet here the Moslem, dull, as in a waste, 

Like glutted tyger o'er his mangled prey. 
Mid blackening walls his rage hath fir'd and ras'd, 

Doth idly bask and sullen mope alway — 

The ground is red with blood whereon he kneeb 
to pray» 



IX. 



Coasting Laconiay Greece^ 

The foam that shakes the shore, caverns that throWy 
Echoing, their waters headlong, winds that roam^ 
The cliffs, thy MmstreJs were ; thy peak-girt home 

Their Orchestra ; their spirit — thine. And do 
They not still thunder on their rocky lyre 

Of crag above and precipice below ? 

And shall their voice their majesty inspire 

No high-soul'd thought, no deed of old record? 

Shall it be said, that Freedom bar'd the sword 
And sheath'd it, while a drop, to quench the fire^ 

Of her rekindled shrine^ in Ottomite 
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Or hireling nor less slavish Frank, remain'd 
Unshed — where, battling for her realm and right. 
Hearts were the shields of old that it sustained ? 



X. 



/ Spring. 

Now Heaven seems one bright rejoicing eye, 

And Earth her sleeping vesture flings aside^ 
And waketh with a blush, as doth a Bride: 

And Nature speaks, like thee, in melody. 
The forest, sunward, glistens green and high; 

The ground, each moment, as some blossom springs, 
Puts forth, as doth thy cheek, a lovelier dye; 

And each new morning some new songster brings. 
And hark ! the brooks their rocky prisons break, 
And Echo calls on Echo to awake. 

Like Nymph to Nymph. The air is rife with wings 
Rustling through wood or dripping over lake — 

Herb Tree and Bird return : but not to me 

With song or beauty, since they bring not thee.. 



XL 

To 



T?was late my lot to tread those ancient shores^ 
Wher« mow, tht Spirit of old inspiration 
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Moulds by the fount, wbcge Nymph no longer pourat 
A hallow'd stream ; and, of a mighty Nationt 

Stemming in story, as the Eagle soars 

Against the win4, the ebbing flood of time, 

To mark the mountain birth-place and the grave — 

The home of Freedom, trodden by the slave; 
The ruinous dwelling of that Soul sublime, 

Whose voice is silent now on shore and wave 
As it had never sounded — a mute thunder. 

But not the less we pause in silent wonder 
By tomb or temple; or old stream or dell. 
Where Poet mus'd, Sage thought, or Patriot fell. 



XII. 



Continued* 

But, nor the Mind breath'd from that living pag^, 

Nor the old Monuments that awe 4ecay; 
Sedately stern, as they had won from Age 

A tWe to Eternity — ^not they 
Alone have made that Ancient shore to me 

Of Memory the choicest heritage. 
Its flowers, fair Spirit! have been cropped by thee. 
Still to my thought, as when unto my sight, 
A Cytherea, mid the song and light 

Of her owa voice and beauty, from the s^ 
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Once more come up« to claim her realm and rite. 
The Spirit of th^ clime! whose morn we see 
Blush in thy virgin cheek, and in thine eje 
The shadowy brightness of her twilight sky. 
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Platonic Love. 

Restore thy blush unto the Summer Rose, 

Thine eye, so softly shadowy, darkly bright, 

Unto the Twilight, hair unto the Night, 
Neck to the Lily, forehead to the Snows, 

Voice to some singing Spirit, bosom bare 
To Venus' Statue — for 'twill shame its white, 

And like th' unfeeling stone is coldly fair; 
And, should a finger or a foot her blind 
Boy's need, the begging marble, give it thine: 

Thy breath to incense by the mountain air 
Stolen from roses, to their buds thy lips. 

Their moisture to the dews, whereof the Bee, 
Of all that scent the morning, earliest sips-^ 

For they are but as Handmaids-«-Types of thee. 
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The Acorn planted when a child 

Waves broad above my head; 
And I had hopes, when both were old, 

To slumber in its shade. 
'Twill fall, before the white man's stroke^ 

Like my own banish'd race ; 
Nor tree nor stone be left to mark 

Our home and burial-place. 

Onr heritage the Wilderness, 

Beneath the axe falls fast; 
Its gnarled trunks — strewn like their leaves 

Before the Autumn blast : 
Beneath our hearth-stones breeds the snake^ 

And thorns above them grow; 
And from our graves the bones are rak'4 

And scatter'd by the plough. 

Cold are our hearth-stones, desolate; 

Their smoke hath pass'd away: 
Strangers have trampled out their firesb 

And we, like them, decay. 
But let us go — ^the deer we yet 

In other wilds may trace; 
The white-man, here, 'twere hopeless, no^ 

To shun, and death to face. 
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CAPS COXiOnWA. 

Poet* of Ruin ! where still rears. 
Her shaft Colonna's crumbling Fane, 
Thy name, fit record, grav'd appears, 
And who the tablet shall prophane. 
No Pilgrim to that lonely strand, 
From shores, wash'd by the farthest sea. 
That shall not stay the plundering hand. 
If not for Hellas, yet for thee. 
What though nor mausoleum hide 
The all of thine that can decay ; 
Nor kindred mourner kneel beside 
Thy humble grave, to weep, or pray: 
Yet here, mid relics desolate, 
As was thy heart, shall Ruin spare 
Thy name a tomb, and Summer strew 
A garland, wet with Ocean's tear. 



Within a green plat of the wood, 

An aged withered Oak there stood, 

Like a Hermit grey and lone 

Breathing forth his orison; 

Or a Wizzard, near the centre 

Of whose dread round, no thing may venture. 



ByrtD, whose name appears, inscribed by himself, on the rains.. 
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A withered leaf was here and there 

Heard at times to twirl in air, 

All beside was still and bare. 

Rank the grass beyond it grew, 

On each blade a drop of dew; 

And you might see, where, brush'd awaj^i 

The Wolf had freshly track'd his jprey: 

Dim and jagg'd its shadow lay, 

A phantom of the leafless tree, 

A thing to feel but scarce to see. 



To waken Nature in her solitude. 
Where, since Creation, she has slept on flowers ; 
Wet with the noonday forest>dew, and woo'd 
By untam'd Choristers in unprun'd bowers; 
Mid cataracts, and the sparkling rain-bow-showers^ 
Flung, like a Spirit's mantle, o'er the the green 
Bright leaves, that tremble to their thunder-^Towers 
And Temples prostrate, all that Pride would glean 
From Glory's wasting path-— compared with these, 
how mean! 
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It may seem strange — ^that here — beneath the eye 

Of*the old Parthenon, the Niobe 

Of Temples ; and of Peaks and Towers, all grey 

With years, and not unknown to song ; and shores, 

Whose very sands are but the blended dust 

Of Palaces and Fanes, long crush'd by Time ; 

The threshold, as it were, of a past world ; 

That I should turn-"— and looking up the stream 

Of years, dwell not on thoughts of vanishM power, 

And days, whose stern but shatter^ monuments, 

Like skeletons of Titans with their proud 

And thunder-riven aspects, glare upon 

Me: but recur to themes of humbler musing; 

To home-bred feelings and remembrances. 

Much like the Younker, who, beside me perch'd, 

Like duckling by its dam, upon this rude 

And sea-worn stone, one of the shapeless few 

Conjectur'd to have been the Tomb of his 

Great ancestor in Arms, Themistocles, 

Seems deeply musing on th' Heroic deeds 

He yearns to emulate; the while, poor Elf, 

The subject of his cogitations is 

A snipe : the only moving living thing 

I spy along this unfrequented shore. 

Where once a City stood, and ships were moor'd* 

It may seem strange, but so it is: and oft 

When leaning o'er the vessel's side, the din 

And all the implements of war, fall on 
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My soul, unheeded, as the voice of low 
And distant thunder; and I gaze on suns 
And skies and clouds, ten thousand fathoms down — 
A nether Heaven, that with the upper forms ' 
A sphere — wherein the ship floats, like a bird 
Balanc'd in ether, at their central point — 
Till the whole picture, rocks and woods and streams, 
Of a far distant and long absent land. 
Crowds visibly into my brain ; that wakes, 
Rous'd by the breeze, to curse my roving lot : 
As you will find, should you have patience to 
Pursue my steps, and range with me among 
The wild and dewy haunts of nature, and 
The dreaming lands of old nurse-brooded tales; 
Creeks sedge— fring'd, plover— haunted meadows, 

woods 
Where stares the owl, and the toad shrieks unheard, 
And weed-thatchM huts, forsaken by the rat, 
Like a poor client by his counsellor; 
Grey, fenceless lenemeuts — ^the ghost rents free. 
Through a deep Valley, stretching far away, 
Sequester'd, green, among the wood-land hills. 
Winds a small Creek ; an humble vassal, beni 
To lay his tribute at the spurning foot 
Of the old Monarch of the ocean-floods. 
Through reaches of thick meadow grass it winds ; 
Where, in my rambling days of boyhood, I 
With other truant brats — Peripatetics 
Of Nature's good old school, the fields and woods ; 
Sworn foes to Greek, but deeply read in tongues 
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Of birds and insects, rivulets and trees. 

From the tall forest, where the Eagle, high 

Above their missiles, plants his stick-built fort, 

To the small Flower that crouching at its foot 

Shrinks nestling, and her tinctur'd kerchief spreads 

To shield her beauty from the April air — 

Have bask'd and tumbled a whole summer's day ; 

Or, if at times rous'd to more active sport, 

Chasing, in vain but still renew'd pursuit, 

Like the great children of the busy world. 

Toys light as pleasures, fickle as renown — 

The yellow Butterfly; or the small Bird* 

That feeds on flowers, and seems with her rich plumes 

T'imbibe the tincture of their many hues. 

Fairer than aught the poet sings of Elves, 

Holding their revels of a summer's night 

In airy palaces, or by the brink 

Of clear and moonlit fount, where sits enthrcm'd 

Their queen upon a lily, crocus-crown'd. 

Into the meadows from the wood-land hills 

At intervals projecting, may be spied 

A long low cape of verdant upland ; clump'd 

At its extremity with beech and oak — 

As 'twere a vetr'an outpost planted there 

To watch and check incursicms of the Creek ; 

Who swoU'n, at certain changes of the moon,. 
Like Lunatic that deems himself a king, 

Quits his scant channel, as he did disdaia 

The crown of tributary sedge he strews. 
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Flooding his banks. And, looking ocean-ward, 

A ledge at times of old fantastic rock 

Lifts his huge form ; with trees of knotty growth 

Shot slanting from his clefts, and edg'd with copse ; 

The Bramble that the purple berry, like 

A ruby in a Wood-nymph's chaplet, wears; 

The flaunting Ivy, thrusting forth her flowers, 

Like village maid vain of her charms ; and rare. 

The Sweet-briar blossom, Flora's nun, that loves 

To hide her blushing beauty from the world 

And die unseen. Lone dwellers of the rough 

And tangled ways, v^ith whom we sympathize, 

As things, though beautiful, and not without 

A seeming sense of their own loveliness, 

That spring and bloom, and to their graves go down„ 

Like humble worth, unnotic'd and unwept. 

And far beyond, and- at the valley's head. 

Frowns, o'er the scene a Forest of old trees ; 

Dusky, and printing pn the northern sky 

His shaggy outline — nor less crowns the hills; 

On this sid^ rocky, high, and rudely piPd, 

On that with laay slope, grassy and green: 

Both stretching towards the ocean, till they end, 

Like headlands, in the sea-like meadow flats. 

It is a spot where I have spent the hours 

I feel the least reluctance to recall. 

I say reluctance^ for my days have been. 

Like Jacob's, ^^few and evil :" though, thank 

Heaven! 
The lot less of my fortune than my jQl^pice. 
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There have been times, indeed, in which, IVe calPd 
The world as hard names as did ever Kidd 
His crew ; and probably with no more cause ; 
Venting the spite, whose proper object was 
Myself, on others — as I\e known a calf, 
For want of an antagonist whereon 
To exercise his prowess, gore a tree. 
There did my boyhood sport, or idly gaze. 
Seeking the thickest shade at noontide thrown, 
Upon the still and gorgeous scenery 
Of wood, and sky, and clouds ; in whose bright 

shapes, 
It feign 'd a world of airy images: 
Gay shapes of living things, castles and spires, 
Turrets and battlements, and gilded roofs, 
All I had pictured of old Fairy-land : 
And sigh'd ("if boy may sigh^ to see them fade. 
And think they were too beautiful, like all 
Of earth — matter or mind — to last. 
There watch'd the wheeling eagle, with my hand 
Shading my eye, till dwindled to a speck 
Or turn'd to air; and long'd to have his wing 
To roam those wondrous regions, and to visit 
Far distant lands, whereof Pd heard strange tales ; 
And some, I live to find, more strange than true. 
It was among my earliest haunts and last 
Within that ancient neighbourhood; and ere 
I bade, as yet a last farewell, to home, 
I spent a day of rambling there--4o dwell 
Once more upon its features as a fnend's; 
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A sister's, known and lov'd from infancy* 

It was a Sunday morn: I chose the time— 

Perohance, because 'twas lone, and seem'd to wear 

A kind of holiness, that blended with 

My feelings, and th' autumnal scenery 

Of fading woods: perchance, like Eve, because 

It was a thing the village had forbid. 

Under strong penalty, for man, or boy, 

Or mounud beast, ("bating the Doctor and 

His fellow horse,^ till sunset on that day, 

To stray without its habitable pale. 

One of the Acts denominated blue : 

A code, however, I have liv'd to yearn 

To see inforc'd, in these our piping days 

Of dirt-sprung nobles and of rabble chiefs. 

Till gibbets were as common, as the knaves 

Lawyers and Judges, that alike deserve 

To dangle from them ; as a state of things, 

Though warring with the " march of Intellect" 

And Imps, in sooth not to be grumbled at ; 

And something better than no law at all. 

A still bright morn — and a faint haziness, 

As 'twere a white transparent veil flung o'er 

A nun in worship at the altar, lent 

A softness and solemnity to nature ; so^ 

With no companion but a friend, my dog, 

I took a skifi*, and let the quiet flood, 

Of that small creek drift me along— dipping 

My oar at times, thereby to shun some cape 

Or reef of sand, ox headland of mud-bank... 
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Now as the wake of my discovery-ship 

Broke on his haunt, a clam would spit; or from 

The reeds would whirr the meadow- wren — ^then light 

Upon their dancing tops, and start, and whisk, 

Sputter, and stare, 'twixt fear and testiness. 

As it were strange, uncivil, thus t'intrude. 

With causeless and ill-tim'd approach, upon 

The urgent duties of Her precious life. 

Or meditative Heron, perch M upon 

The top of some old post, half sunk in mud 

And strewn with barnacles, would slowly poke 

Above the sedge his long lank neck, then crouch ; 

And flound'ring upwards, with an awkward flap 

Of his dank wing, and knot of sea-grass dangling 

From his long legs, thrown backward and uncouth, 

Saunter away to some more quiet haunt. 

Thus sped my voyage of small adventure, till 

Borne quietly along, far up the creek, 

I flung a few links of a rusty chain 

Over my paddle, thrust into the bank, 

And upward stroll'd towards a Ruin'd House 

Upon an eminence, beneath the frown 

Of a tall wood of aged walnut trees : 

As if some ghost, that haunted their dim shade 

Had ventured forth to breathe the purer air 

And feel the blessed sun. In boyhood, oft. 

This lonely, window less, dismantled shell 

Of an old tenement, had been a theme 

Of speculation and deep wonderment. 

Strange faces, if old legends rightly tell^ 
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StarM at the paneless windows ; voices strange, 
At twilight, as the mower late return'd — 
When bushes look like shadows — through the wood, 
From labouring in the meadows, oft had shook 
Him, till the scythe dropp'd from his grasp ; and though 
With heat and weariness foredone, had put 
Him breatheless to his utmost speed, with fright; 
Through brambles and o'er ditch, he scarce knew 

where, 
Nor dar'd to look behind, till all aghast 
He stood the wondering family before. 
Speechless, and telling in his looks his tale. 
Like other infidels, we laugh'd and still 
Believed : and, gathered in an idle groupe, 
Fast by the root of yon— but no— 'tis now 
A stump — ^the tree has vanish'd — ^listen'd to 
One, who, more grave and knowing than the rest, 
And heard with gaping wonder, much discours'd 
Of things of high inquiry in old days: 
Witches and ghosts and armies in the sky, 
And pots of buried gold that sunk when struck, 
Watch'd by the grisly Phantom of old Kidd; 
With rusty pistol stuck beneath his belt. 
And blood-stain'd hanger, through which, as it wav'd, 
Glimmer'd the moon — a shadowy shape of air ! 
Where are they now ? the flowers of other lands, 
Unconscious mourners, dew the graves of some; 
And some, perchance the happier few, have found 
A simple, but not nameless grave at home. 
Others, like me, still wander on to find 
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Life past the prime is but a lingeiiag death. 
Reaching the skirts of the old wood, I pausM , 
And leisurely sat down upon a stump : 
Suffering the quiet beauty of the hour, 
With all its soft but bright serenity, 
The place, with all its gorgeous scenery 
Of fading forest hues, rich light and shade. 
To fit me, passive, for that idle mood 
Of dreaming wakefulness, in which, I blush — 
Or at least ought to blush — ^to say, I've spent 
The better part of a most worthless life : 
A life of castle-building in the clouds^- 
Things not precisely or of earth or Heaven; 
And such my wishes, schemes, and hopes have been. 
All was so still, that I could almost count 
The tinklings of the falling leaves. At times. 
Indeed, a nut was heard to drop, and then 
A Squirrel's short and fretful bark ; as it 
Had slipped from him, just as he struck the m^at. 
Anon, a troop of noisy, roving Jays, 
Whisking their guady top-knots. Would surprise! 
And seize upon the top of some tall tree; 
Shrieking, as if on purpose to enjoy 
The consternation of the noontide stillness. 
RousM by the din, the Squirrel, from his hole, 
Like some grave Justice bent to ke6p the peaice, 
Thrust his grey pate, much wondering what it meant. 
And squatted near me on ai stone, there bask'd 
A Fly, of larger breed and o'ergrown bulk, 

M 
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In the warm sunshine; vain of his e^reen coat 

Of variable velvet, lac'd with ^old ; 

That ever and anon would whisk about, 

Vexing the stillness with his buzzing din. 

As human fopling will do with his talk* 

And o'er the mossy post of an old fence, 

Lur'd from its crannies by the warmth, was spied 

A swarm of gay motes, waltzing to a tune 

Of their own bumming — quiet sounds that serve 

IMore deeply to impress us with a sense 

Of silent loneliness and trackless ways» 

Round the old Tenement, towards which I drew 

liVith a strange thrill, that made me closer strain 

And gladly feel my cudgel in my grasp^ 

And swing it with an air of courage — all 

Was still, and lone, and lifeless as the grave.^ 

At times, indeed, upon its rusty hinge 

A door was heard to creak ; whereat I'd halt — 

Then whistling pluck up courage and proceed: 

Stealing a shy glance at the rattling frame 

Of an old window, whence, in days gone by, 

Ghosts had been known, as 1 have said, to stare. 

And planted on a post, was seen to grin 

The mouldering skull of a departed steed: 

A knot of grass shot from its eyeless socket, 

And spider hous'd within its harmless jaws. 

He, like his master, died and left no name; 

No friendly epitaph, no simple stone. 

Records his honest worth: memorial none 
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To mark his place of rest, save the rank weeds 
That darkly wave above his turfless bones. 
A few old strao:gling posts, half sunk in earth. 
And scraggly, scurfy, stinted peach trees, told 
Where once had been a garden. The rank sward 
Brambles and weeds, the savage Hordes that press 
Defenceless Culture from her flowery walks, 
Had o'erun bed and bower ; trampling each pkint 
Of delicate and artificial growth ; 
Save where, perchance, with look half wild, half 

tame. 
Some stripling of a Parsnip might be spied 
Still battling, like a Spartan, for the soil 
Of his more civilizM progenitors; 
Or straggling Honeysuckle, or Rose-bush, 
By her red bulbs betrayM, the fragrance of 
Whose sear leaf like a sigh stole on the sense, 
Seem'd gently to implore the passer by, 
And crave a rescue from intruding thorns. 
All but the Sunflower ; She, in gorgeous beauty, 
Look'd with a queen's disdain on briar and weed» 
And proudly wore her diadem of gold, 
And bent not, but in worship to her Love% 
In front, an aged Oak, his knotted gnarl'd 
And mossy branches, threw forth with an air 
Of battle and defiance to the winds ; 
That for a century had swept his leaves, 
But not his strength, t' oblivion and decay. 
A type of virtue warring against forume; 
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Shorn^ of the honors that the world confers, 
Thence unimpar'd, and bending to the stroke 
Alone of Heaven. His root show'd traces still 
Of scars by hatchets of mischievous imps 
Inflicted; and beyond their aim was spied, 
Half-hidden by the sn;iooth and bulging rind, 
A rusty horse-shoe ; sovran antidote 
'Gainst witchcraft : to whose virtue, doubtless ow'd 
The tree, his green and vigorous old age. 
With names and dates uncouth the trunk was scored 
Like a sepulchral shaft : at first mispelt. 
Now quite illegible— emblem of all 
Ambition leaves to Time, the scoffer, who 
These vain though rudely etchM memorials, seem'd. 
To have set in jumbled and fantastic shapes, 
As 'twere on purpose to provoke a laugh. 
Without, at either end, a chimney heav'd 
Its shapeless stack of no less shapeless stones ; 
Uncouth and huge, that look'd as it had been. 
Like Jewry's temple, without hammer built. 
Stones of all sizes pack'd in clay and shells, 
Jdimbled) as ill their places they had been 
Pitch'd by some hand that bungled at a quoit ; 
Rent as by lightning; with dry knots of grass 
And sticks of wrens' nests stuck in every chink. 
Long since the chattering Tenant* of the eaves. 
That builds with man, from choice, not fear — ^before 

•The wren. 
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Whose twitter of defiance fleeter nerves 
His wing th' astonish'd Eagle — ^blithe to pay 
His daily rent, his song, at the first glimpse 
Of the grey dawn, had at the lattice peep'd, 
Shaking the fragrance from its clust'ring flowers, 
To greet the simple inmates; long^ since curPd 
From the old chimney-top the quiet smoke, 
Whence, rumbling forth, now hoots the startled Owl ; 
Relics of which lay scattered o'er the roof, 
The roof, with creeping plants o'erun, and strewn 
With moss, spungy and green, with here and there 
A weed, or toad-stool, sprouting from its tufts. 
Nor had the nibbling cankering tooth of Time 
Less busy been within. A door aslant. 
Hung by a single rusty hinge, reveaPd 
A pokerish passage to the cellar; with 
A cobweb waving at its entrance, hung 
With carcases of flies, like bones that strew 
The floor of a deserted robber's cave. 
The scantlings of the floor were loose and warp'd. 
And here and there a head of rusty nail 
Had started from them — rattling to the tread, 
And echoed by a sound that made one thrill, 
And cast a shy glance at the pokerish passage. 
And in a corner was a Squirrel's hole; 
Through which long nettles shot towards the light; 
And, peeping forth, the husk of an old ear 
Of corn betray M the pilferer; and shells 
Of mouldy nuts were strewA about its edge. 
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Wasp-combs were stuck upon the iii'aHs; and on 

The sunken hearth, were spied a half-burnt brand 

And ruins of a chimney-swallow's nest. 

O never there again the cheerful blaze 

Of winter shall light up delighted faces! 

Reading affection in each other's eyes. 

Content, and truth, and all the family 

Of quiet feelings, that went hand in hand, 

Like kindred children sporting among flowers^ 

And ever joyous play'd around their path. 

And in the rear, and sparingly secured 

By a few straggling lengths of fence, much like 

An old estate by a defective deed. 

Dank rotten masses of coarse meadow-grass 

Stood smoking in the sim ; eaten away 

At bottom, like a groupe of sea worn rocks. 

At one of which, a savage of a Steer 

Was planted, goring with his short sharp horns 

The mouldy fodder; which he toss'd about 

And lash'd indignant with his bushy tail, 

And trampled, as Pve seen a testy brat 

To wreak his spite on an unsavoury meal; 

Dislodging a whole family of mice, 

Forc'd by the sudden inroad of this rude 

And Vandal rohber-outlaw of the stall, 

To migrate, and their warm and quiet nest, 

" With many a weary nibble shap'd," see strewn^ 

Houseless and friendless, to th'' autumnal blast. 

At sight of me he paus'd ; and pricking forth 
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His sharp and shaggy ears, advanc'd a step 

Or two; then staring stood, with seeming air 

Of battle and defiance, but in sooth. 

Of perturbation and much wonderment 

The iace of man to him was strange and dread, 

As is a tyrant's to a long ireed slave. 

And thus he stood, and star'd awhile, as if 

For battle ; then, of a sudden, wheePd ; 

And flinging forth his tail, away he trots, 

With a wild glance, now this way and now that, 

And wilder snort, till as he deems at less 

Unfriendly distance, and then wheels again^ 

With the same look of battle as before. 

Rover y meanwhile, came up from a dull scent^ 

And chas'd, presenting to his clamorous foe 

His horns, my Jaques of Ardennes to the tvoods. 

The lonely hours thus idleness beguil'd, 

While Fancy with her sister Nature play'd 

In gentle pastime ; till the gorgeous west 

Sunset lit up, with all the drapery 

Wherewith she loves to deck her couch of clouds: 

The last I've seen aud haply e'er shall see 

Sink o'er those hills and linger o'er those woods. 
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Hark ! as the Red-bird dumb to shelter flies, 
Fighting his way from Amazonian^ skies 
The King-bird comes ; and on yon flow'ring tree, 
Swift from whose bloom in terror darts the Bee,t 
Screaming alights ; his heritage with pride 
Surveys, of tree and thorn-hedge spreading wide, 
But most of air — with insects all alive, 
And what to him is luxury, the hive : 
Then stoops ; selects some scraggly orchard limb- 
Its height a momentary thought with him, 
Who, to protect the brood confided there, 
Relies upon his courage and his care — 
On which he boldly plants his nest, in sight, 
And dares the Eagle to dispute his right. 
Come ! ye that make a thriving land your prey, 
Yet, at the call of danger, sneak away; 
Come, ye unfeeling, selfish, craven herd, 
And blush to learn your duty, from a bird. 
The sticks once laid, with withered flowers entwin'd 
And wool, impervious to the wet and wind. 
His kind suspicion then admits no guest. 
But, friend or foe, he drives them from his nest ; 
And perch'd upon some top-twig, bare and high, 
That no intruder may escape his eye, 



*He is said to frequent, during his absence from our climate, the 
banks of the Amazon, 
f Hii faYorite food. 
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With crest that bristles at each passing wing 
And trembles with his eagerness to spring, 
Marks out a realm, whose limits vary still, 
Like those of other despots, at his will, 
And ere it with impunity be crost, 
Bravely resolves to perish at his post. 
But chief the Crow his desperate sally flies, 
And wheels and dives and flounders through the 

skies ; 
In vain ; for darting down he clings behind 
And tears and strews her feathers on the wind; 
Th' astonish'd Ploughman stops his team, to spy 
Red drops descend, and lifts his wondering eye* 
Then, while the little victor stoops below 
Amid a shower of plumes, his coward foe 
Hies to the wood for shelter or the cleft. 
And doubting if she has a feather left, 
Thinks, in the rustling leaves she hears hinat 

sweep. 
And sees him, horrid spectre ! in her sleep. 
But having train'd his nursling to the sky 
And taught him properly to snap his fly; 
The rightful cause for whiih he battled o'er. 
Unlike his betters, he wakes war uo morei 
And hovering o'er the mead with flickering; 

wing. 
Or perch'd in ambush by the hive or spring, 
Intent with restless eye his watch to keep, 
Sfieets and snaps his victim, with a sweep^ 

N 



The dim isles lay like clouds at rest. 

Not a breath the waters curi'd ; 
And our ship sat od their quiet breast, 

Like a biid, with her white wings furlM. 
Like a cloud to float in air she seemed, 

As I gaz'd OD the oceaa-sky ; 
Not a star was imag'd there, but shone. 

As tranquil as on high. 



From peaks, with rock and ruin grey, 
Slow float the mbts of night away ; 
Like smoke from some old Mountain-shrine 
Bais'd by the fathers of maukind. 
The Cypress, eastward glistens bright, 
And mournfully the morning cheers; 
And Earth and Heaven, dewy, bright. 
Like lovers meet, in smiles and tears. 
The Nightingale, where late his feere. 
The Rose, his love-tale blushM to hear, 
Wam'd by the kindling mountain head. 
Hath stolen to his thicket bed ; 
And other sounds are heard : the cry 
Of Eagle, as he wheels on high. 
Stemming the breeze with sunward breast 
Like gleaming flake of parting mist : 
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With voice of Boatman, merry Greek, 
Swift gliding in his light Caique; 
Timing his oar as he were free 
To some old song of Liberty : 
And faint, as winds by steep and dell 
The Caravan, the Camel's bell. 



As yet, no boughs with foliage bend. 

Nor buds to blossoms shoot; 
But wither'd leaves their rustling blend 

With the blithe Blue-bird's note. 
He comes, the messenger of Springs 

With his glad minstrelsy; 
And wearing, in his Herald wing, 

The tincture of her sky. 

Soon, as before, fresh dews and flowers 

Shall Strew the path of May; 
How unlike gone and happier hours, 

That bid farewell for aye ! 
Sweet minstrel, doubly. Sweet, might I 

Like thee those hours forget: 
As 'tis, I listen with a sigh, 

A feeling of regret. 



^ooTVon^ 
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Of late, before the Thunderer's throne, 
Came Time to make his troubles known; 
The tear upon his furrow'd cheek 
Stood frozen, as he rose to speak ; 
The scythe shook in his withered hand. 
Leaning on which, he thus began. 
" Say ! were you dozing at the birth — 
Or tippling — of this Bedlam, Earth. 
This freckle on the face of Nature, 
This wart — ^it can't be call'd a feature— 
(^Speck as it is, I scarce can wonder 
It has so long escaped your thunder^ 
Breeds more confusion, noise, and pother^ 
Than all your systems put together ; 
The very Etna of creation — 
In short,^ His ripe for conflagration. 
I therefore beg — not that you'll mend it-* 
For that's past hope — but fairly end it. 
My annual race is nearly run. 
Why longer blow the horn to the Sun? 
And see got up the same old evils. 
The actors men, the plot the Devils — 
Yonder's the goal, and here's my bonnet 
For leave to hang my scythe upon it." 
Said Jove— "the chief plague of my life, 
With one exception^ (that's my wife,) 
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Has been this Earth; this Inn, hnng oat 
For fools to doze in, box, and shout ; 
And burn me ! but this bolt should end it, 

Did not B— — T r live to mend it. 

'Tis he can feed a hungry purse 
True source of every human curse." 
(Alas, too well the poet knows 
This were no fiction, though in prose.^ 

At T r's name, Time with a spring 

Shook the old feathers from his wing; 
And, as below be saw it shine 
In gold upon the crimson sign. 
In compliment his scythe inverted, 
And onward, like a swallow, darted. 



{Written at Rosetta.) 

Ancient of streamd ! thy hidden fount hath been 

A veiled mystery — ^thy fruitful tide 

A God with garlands deck'd — a glass wherein 

Palace and temple gaz'd, as they defied 

The trump, whose voice, the mountains they belied 

Shall shake to nothingness — but crumbled, gone: 

Save, where some stone amid the waters spied, 

Or drift the Siroc heaps, tells where oWthown 

They moulder like the weed, unheeded and unknown. 
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Save where in hoary majesty looks forth 

The Pyramid; Ambition's Alp-^like tomb; 
Heaving, as it would pinnacle his earth 

Amid the Stars ; that glimmer through the gloom, 

Like lamps before some mighty altar's face, 

RearM to Eternity. But vain the boon! 

Time spares the Sepulchre, but leaves no trace 

Of him, whose pride, as with a Mountain hewn. 

Hoarded the dust perchance the Hyena hath strewn/ 



SOTOBZlfa'. 

Perhaps a winter's night is more poetic, 
Just at the hour when Spirits leave their bed; 
In some old chamber, lone, and next the Attic, 
Dusky, and hung with pictures of the dead : 
That flit with momentary life away, 
As the red gleams the dying embers shed 
Flash o'er their startled features and decay. 
There are few pleasures like the thrilling dread, 
From what the world call Superstition, bred. 

I'll take the veriest Sceptic of ye all, 
And place him, at *^the witching hour of night," 
When the Stars look like Spirits, and the oall 
From Owl to Owl, and woodland sounds affright 

* Allading to the Sepulchre in the Great Pjrtmid htyiog been at i ema 
rtmote period rifled of ite coateDU. 
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Belated pilgrim — place him, as I said, 
In some old Castle's subterranean vault, 
And let a co£Sn crumbling o'er his head 
Come tumbling round him, if he do not — halt 
For want of strength to march— call me a dolt! 

I've known a man laugh at Theology, 
Yet, like a reed or aspen, at a Ghost 
To quake — or what was but, more probably, 
A Shirt hung out by moonlight on a post: 
A Tar — that, like an Eagle to his roost. 
If ordered would have clamber'd in a gale 
And caper'd on a truck, or coolly crost 
A two-and-forty's blazing mouth — turn pale 
And flinch at his own shadow, on a sail. 

'Tis in our nature. The Stars rise but set; 
The Spring's frail bud scarce blossoms ere it fades ; 
The Summer fountain 's dried ; the dew-drops wet 
The grass and are exhal'd; and darkness shades 
Nature's magnificence as with a pall. 
His kind are dropping round him like the leaves: 
Hence each strange sound upon his ear must fall 
Like the earth's crumbling, that at length bereaves 
Man of his hopes — dust gave and dust receives. 

I can't say much in praise of noon ; my days 
I mostly spend in sleep: but, with the night, 
My Spirit rises, like the Pleiades, 
And with them sets. It is my deep delight, 
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From the ealm baj of some old voiceless shore^ 
As the ioiie Centinel, with stealthy tread, 
As loth to break the silence, paces o'er 
The midnight deck, sleepless to sit, and read 
Heaven as a scroll with starry symbols spread. 



You see I write right— though not ris^luly- 
In Fancy's dice-box shakins^ up my rhymes ; 
Now woo you like " the sucking dove ;" then dowR 
Swoop like the Ragle; then again at times 
Soar with the thunder -cloud in distant climes. 
And should I chance to vanish—look again i 
Perchance it is not, that my spirit climbs 
Too fast or far, but that your own dull ken 
Uath been too busy with those earth-worms, men* 

If you would fledge it fully, go with me 
And mount where Hellas heaves her peaks in air; 
And the old cliffs, flung boldly forth and free, 
Se m the expansion of your soul to share. 
And we shall tread, where her old Ruins glare, 
As they have done for centuries; and frown, 
As on their crag-like blocks you gape and stare^ 
Like the eternal mountain heights they crown — 
Where the brain spins, with looking up, or down.. 

The above was written at Piraeus; where 
The breath of Delphi o'er my Spirit crept, 
Or mij>ht have crept; from Egina, in air, 
I havQ seen her bleak and hoary summits swept 
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By the dark thundercloud ; and that'i th« teasoti 
I scrape my fiddle with so free a hand: 
My rhymes against the Staji^yrite are treason, 
The Chief, the Founder, of the critic dim. 
The Vandal Horde that waste my Fairy-land. 

'Tis not the charge of Bonaparte's old guard, 
So skilled at breaking up a troop or pctttidi 
As when, at Austerlitz, like hungry Pard, 
They fell upon the Austrians, lean but hearty. 
"Win but the people to your side you're safe"— 
For my part, I write only for the Ladies: 
Let them but nod, and let the critic chafe : 
Misses rule Masters, Matrons their old Daddies^-- 
A state of things that Parsons^ swears full hard is. 

For just as he has drilFd his male recmitSf 

Some droning stave of D wightf (not David) lipping ; 

The fiddle of some vagabond that foots 

Life's journey in a caper, sets them tripping : 

From Ja sol la, they skip to iweedle daedk^ 

f^Jrom minim, into derkisemiquavtr^ 

And all to please the Ladies — ^there's the ridcBe-^ 

Or rather its solution: yet their favor 

Is sometimes deadly as a mad do^'a slaver. 



*A noted Teacher of psalmodjr. 

tAotbor of ihe Texsioo, oi rather iaversion of 2>ai4tf*i "^alowr 

O 
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Ifou may have nerves of whale-bone ; heart of oak ; 
The smile of Woman is the light that fell 
On Memnon's lyre of marble, and it spoke. 
Hearts hard as marble at its touch will swell: 
But in nine cases out of ten, the brain, 
That once imbibes it, quaffs, as at a well. 
Drink sparely ; for the chalice should you drain, 
It maddens: witness Paris and Jack Paine — 

B>ron too gq^^^le^ it, as ducks do rain. . 

• 

The Sex I worship; dew-drops, budding roses. 
Gems, demirangels— rail that's bright and fair. 
When dogg'd by duns or the Blue-devils, proses 
My sullen Spirit, the " most sovreign'' cure 
I know for ennui, the heart's aqua mtCBj 
Is the blue moisture of a loving eye. 
And yet 'tis strange, that Ilion, that great city, 
Was fir'd by Helen's bridal torch — the sigh 
Of Paris blew its embers to the sky. 

I've saii'd along its shore, and look'd in vain, 
For. Tower to throw her shadow o'er the deep^ 
Or solitary shaft of mouldering Fane. 
The Hero's mound,t upon Sigaeum's steep, 
Like warlike Spectre, seem'd its watch to keeg 
O'er his shrnnk ashes — but e'en they are gone. 
To Fancy's eye the battlements may leap 



fTombof Ajas;. 
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To shadowy existence; but o'erthrowa 
They buried lie — the very spot unknown. 

I look'd into myself, on those around; 
Some doz^d some pros'd, some chewed some smdk'd 
tobacco ; 

And yet the place was Glory's holy ground 
And holy water! Spirits of the Greek! O 
Achilles! O Patroclus! and O Ajax! 
Each doubtless worthy of a Giant statue; 
And are your sepulchres then grazed like hayststcks ? 
And by the Ass ? what will Ambition say to 
Such lessons, or v\hat saint, repentant, pray to! 

But the bright Bear hath almost dipt his foot 
In ocean ; and the dim and rugged isles 
Seem^ past our flying ship, like clouds to floati 
For the young Moon hath long withdrawn her smiles* 

The night is chilly, and the meieors shoot 

Like Glory to oblivion — so 'tis fit 

I put my own light out, and try to sleep "a bit.'' 



Go! then, to heroes, sages if allied, 

Go! trace the scroll, bat not with eye of pride, 
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Where Truth records their glories as they shone. 
And leaves a blank, where should have been your own. 
Mark the pure beam, on yon dark wave imprest — 
So shines the Star on that degenerate breast; 
Each twinkling orb, that burns with borrow'd fires — 
So Ye reflect the glory of your sires. 



fHPAp«)BiOaXO« on, JACK OSNT ftBO&B. 

They may talk of their meadows, the sea 

Is surely as gjreen— of their trees 
And so forth— they're a prison to me, 

Let my eye roam as free as the breeze! 
Here, 'tis shut in by houses, in town ; 

In the country, by gardens and crops: 
Give me ocean 1 the sky only bounds ; 

How I long for a sight from the tops f 

IVe a few dollars left that Pll fling 
To the first ra^ed wench in my way^ 

Pve a yearning to hear the winds sing. 
And see the stripes streaming, so gay. 

To see the Ship, like a great Gull 

With a hundred white wings, skim the sea^ 

Nor feel Mke a slave and a fool. 
As I now dO} hut merry and fi^e. 
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(In tht TMtnMr rf Spencer.) 

" All hands unmoor ! away, away ! " '« the cry ; 
Shrill pipes the eall,* and hark ! the merry fife ; 
The sail, like flapping wing, is loos'd on high. 
And all is busy din and cheerful strife. 
To him who hath no children and no wife 
To mourn his stay or smile at his return, 
What charm is like the seaman's roving life ? 
To-night he greets the shore ; And lo ! at moroy 
Far dancing o'er the brine the streaming pennant 
borne. 

The Sail is set; and graceful, from the bay. 

She rounds the jutting point and spurns the shore ; 

And fast and far the lessening capes decay. 

Apart, her Chief, the white deck paces o'er, 

And greets with stern delight his winged home. 

Heedless is he of winds' and waters' roar. 

So, free and fleet she proudly fling the foam ; 

Nor knows a joy, let wreck or battle come. 

Like that which now he feels, o'er the blue waves 
to roam. 

Look on his aspect stern, his watchful eye. 
Where lurketh mischief, in his merry mood; 
But chang'd to instant fierceness, should he spy 
Aught strict command forbiddeth to intrude. 

* Nautical tern for the piping of the ^lUswain. 
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if ueh is he teas'd to tame the reckless broorf, 
That fret, and chafe, and bootless gnaw the rein> 
Or slily watch the moment to elude ; 
Relaxed, old Chaos would his rule regain, 
And Cravens scout the flag of Freedom from the main. 

Here lags a groupe ef loiterers in the waist, 
Rife with the sly remark and merry tale; 
And there, apart, his stinted round hath pac'd 
Some sullen Spirit, bent to mope and rail: 
Nor Urchin Midshipman hath yet forgot 
His school-boy days: long tracts of sea behind! 
Long years before! ere wafted to the spot, 
The childish scenes, he prized not till resigned, 
Y«t flingeth he, poor Elf, care, sorrow to the wind. 



(Written for a friend J 

Once more my native hills appear; 
But chill the wintry sky and drear: 
Not the deep blue, the golden clouds 
Of climes late left, whore Summer showers 
Her fruits, and still at parting flings 
O'er Winter's brow her wreath of flowers. 
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And thoneli, old rock, and wood-land cape, 

And beacon-tower, with airy shape, 

Seem, swiftly coming up from ocean, 

To greet us with a joyous motion ; 

And the wild scream of the Sea-mew 

Be like a welcome, rude but true; 

I heed them not : unfelt they come 

To him, who hath no friend, no home: 

For 1 am as 2( weed, the foam 

Flings on the rock whence first 'twas torn, 

That earth alike and ocean spurn. 

My father's hearth is desolate, 

Or tr »d alone by strangers' feet; 

Nor sister more nor early mate 

My coming, there, with smiles shall greet 

The feelings I may not repeat 

Of hours, remember'd with a tear: 

If thither led, 'twill be to hear 

No kindred voices; to behold 

No features, but the chang'd, or cold. 
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